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FRENCH COUPLE GUESTS OF WORK 
CAMP COMMITTEE 


Summer guests of the Disciples Work Camp Committee have been Mr. and Mrs. 


‘LARENCE JORDAN OF 
SOINONIA FEATURED AT 
IPF CONVENTION SESSION 


Dinner Meeting 


Difficulties of a Christian witness for 
iter-racial brotherhood will be the theme 
an address by Koinonia Farm leader, 
»e Rev. Clarence Jordan. He will speak, 
londay, October 14, 1957, at a dinner 
seeting of Disciples Peace Fellowship 
sembers attending the International Con- 
ention of the Disciples of Christ, Cleve- 
md, Ohio, October 10-16. The meeting 
ill be held at the YMCA, East 22nd and 
~ospect, Cleveland, at 5:30 p.m. 
Mr. Jordan, a baptist minister, is the 
under of the inter-racial farm at Amer- 
us, Georgia, which skyrocketed to na- 
qnal attention in the face of violence 
ad an economic boycott by local mem- 
sts of the White Citizen’s Council and 
ne Ku Klux Klan. DPF members 
srough their “Peace Budget” contributed 
350 to help the farm in its financial 
‘ises. 


“After Sessions” 


Other DPF convention meetings are 
heduled for “after sessions” at 9:15 
m. on the evenings of Saturday, Octo- 
2r 12, and Monday, October 14. These 
ssions will be held in a smaller meeting 
yom of the Cleveland Public Auditorium. 


On Friday evening, the “after session” 
PF speaker will be Dr. Michael Amrine, 
‘mer editor of the Bulletin of Atomic 
cientists. He will speak on the subject 
Shall We Continue Testing Hydrogen 
ombs.” Monday’s “after session” sub- 
ct will be “The Christian Witness in a 
forld of Military Necessity.” The sub- 
ct will be discussed by a panel of the 
lowing: Dr. Warner Muir, pastor Uni- 
rsity Park Christian Church, Des 
foines; Dr. Parker Rossman, Student 
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Jacques Lochard from Glay (Doubs), France. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lochard arrived in the United States June 10 and immediately joined 


the Training Camp for Work Camp Directors at Flanner House, Indianapolis. 


Since 1946 Mr. Lochard has been pastor-director of the lay training center at Glay. 


Jaeques Yochard 


UNITED NATIONS-WASHINGTON 
SEMINARS SET FOR DECEMBER, 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY 


U. N. Seminars scheduled for De- 
cember 9-12, 1957 and January 13- 
16, 1958, will emphasize the 1958 
missionary study theme—Japan. Del- 
egates of that country to the U. N. 
are expected to meet with the Sem- 
inars. Those attending also will meet 
with representatives of other nations, 
U.N. officials, and attend sessions of 
the General Assembly. 

The first Seminar spends all four 
days at the U. N. in New York. Sem- 
inar No. 2 is at the U. N. for two days 
and then journeys to Washington, 
D. C. to meet with U. S. officials. 

Seminar No. 3 for Disciples is 
the Churchmen’s Washington Semi- 
nar, February 4-7, 1958. This is an 
interdenominational affair with a pro- 
gram calling for meeting with Wash- 
ington officialdon. ¢ Information on 
all three Seminars may be obtained 
from the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, U.C.M.S. 


This community is in the eastern part of France near the Swiss border and is supported 
by the Church of Montbeliard. 


Michele Lochard 

Mr. Lochard is also a member of the 
commission for Explorer Scout program in 
France, a member of the National Council 
of the French United Christian Youth 
Movement, and has served as co-director 
of several Ecumenical Work Camps. 

Mrs. Lochard attended the CWF Quad- 
renniel at Purdue which Mr. Lochard 


‘visited. Both studied some community 


work and institutions in Indianapolis. 


The last week in June they were the 
guests of the Indiana Department of Re- 
ligious Education participating in a Chris- 
tian Youth Fellowship Conference at In- 
dian Lake. 

Another assignment was to serve as 
co-directors of a work camp at Jarvis 
Christian College. This camp was a proj- 
ect sponsored jointly by the Texas Board 

(Continued on Page 7) 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 
[ee eee 


The current debate in Congress over 
civil rights legislation, whatever its out- 
come, has stirred new interest in the ques- 
tion, “Just what is the picture of Negroes 
voting in the south?” 


To answer this we turn to two Southern 
sources. The first is a report of a survey 
THE NEGRO VOTER IN TEE 
SOUTH, prepared by the Southern Re- 
gional Council with offices in Atlanta. 
From it we draw some over-all statistics: 


There were 1,238,000 Negroes on the 
voting rolls in Southern states for the 
1956 general election. This is a gain. In 
1948 there were 595,000 Negroes regis- 
tered. The current figure represents about 
25% of the Negroes of voting age in these 
states, as compared to a 60% registration 
among eligible white southerners. Every 
southern state except Mississippi - has 
shown a gain in the number of Negro vot- 
ers since 1948. 

The pattern developing seems to be 
that in urban centers more Negroes are 
finding it possible to qualify to vote, while 
in rural areas not much gain is made. 

Our second southern source is the Petal 
Paper, a weekly publication of Petal, 
Mississippi. The editorial speaks of a spe- 
cific instance, a specific election. 


Its report of the Hattiesburg election 
substantiates the findings of the Southern 
Regional Council’s survey, that Mississip- 
pi uses every method of discouraging 
Negro voting that is used in any other 
states, from violence to polite evasion. 


Mississippi Editorial 
“Last week the First-Class Citizens of 
Hattiesburg elected a new Mayor. We’ve 
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known the man for a number of years and 
respect him. But the election brings to 
mind certain questions for which we’ve 
found no answer. 

“Tn the second primary, held last Tues- 
day, the number of First-Class Citizens 
to vote numbered 4,099. Approximately 
6,500 could have voted. 


“Our question concerns the Second- 
Class Citizens, of which there are 12,000 
in the city. How many of them voted? 


“The answer: None. Not a single one. 


“The population of Hattiesburg is 
made up of 20,000 First-Class Citizens 
and 12,000 Second-Class Citizens. Out of 
20,000 there were 4,099 votes. Out of 
12,000 there were no votes. 


“Over one-quarter of the population 
failed to vote. The reason: They can’t. 
purely and simply, they can’t. They aren’t 
registered .. . they aren’t qualified. What 
qualifies them, the whim of a First-Class 
Citizen? Or should their qualification de- 
pend on their ability to read, write, pay 
taxes, own property, or what? 

“The real property value of the Second- 
Class Citizen runs into several million 
dollars in Hattiesburg .. . yet they can’t 
vote. ..a right guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution of these United States. 


“The Second-Class Citizens pay taxes. 
They have the right to die for their Coun- 
try in time of war. They have the right to 
spend their money in the store of the 
First-Class Citizen. Why can’t they mark 
an “X” with a separate but equal pencil? 


“That’s it! There we have it! 


‘The ballots are not separate but equal 

. . We suggest ballots for the Second- 
Class Citizens be printed with white ink 
on black paper. 


“Perhaps the mayor-elect will take this 
matter into consideration ... for as mat- 
ters now stand we have taxation without 
representation . . . and there were some 
folks once who got sore as hell about hav- 
ing that happen to them.. .” 


The section of these columns entitled 
“Mississippi Editorial” is an editorial from 
“The Petal Paper” Petal, Mississippi, May 
30, 1957, 

—Lerwis H. DEER 
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‘being framed on many lips—do you want | 


WOULD YOU WANT YOUR 
DAUGHTER TO MARRY 
A REFUGEE? 


We have now almost reached the place 
in this country where if you wish to stifle 
discussion of social legislation, the surest 
appeal is to class consciousness and preju- 
dice. Do you want your daughter to marry 
a Negro? Or a Catholic? Or a juvenile de- 
linquent? Or—and the question is actua y 


your daughter to marry a refugee? 


This is strange since almost all of us 
are immigrants or refugees of one sort or 
another by ancestry. But we soon forge A 
Our squatter’s rights begin to look like 
God-given privileges after a generation. | 
We then justify our selfishness with an 
elaborate concern over whom our sons and 
daughters will marry. 


This sort of selfishness is to be expected 
of pagans. Christians simply cannot con- 
done it. Four thousand years of the Jew- 
ish-Christian tradition have gone into the 
defining of our policy of unrelenting con- 
cern for the homeless and the disp 

ssed. Such concern of course does not 
entail throwing open our borders to un- 
restricted immigration. We all realize that 
it does take a while to learn the “Ameri- 
can way of life.” (Indeed, some of us 
haven’t learned it after 300 years.) V 
also know that there are economic prob- 
lems to face in relation to large increase: 
in population. 


The real crux of the thing at present, 
however, hangs upon our willingness to 
make the adjustments necessary to mee! 
emergency cases—those who because of 
war, revolution or persecution are driven 
to seek new homelands. 


We who call ourselves Christians mus 
begin to prepare ourselves and our fell 
Americans psychologically to receive the 
refugee populations which will surely need | 
our friendship and understanding in the! 
next 25 years. x 


Do you want your daughter to marry a! 
refugee? I don’t know. This isn’t rez y 
the question. The question is, “Do you! 
want your daughter to treat refugees as 
human beings? Or would you prefer that 
she harden her heart and close her mind 
and be certain that she marries within’ 


“her'class.’” ” “ai 
BARTON HUNTER ‘I 
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Reprinted by Permission from Washington Newsletter of the Friend's Commitee on National Legislation. 


REVIEW OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION IN 1957 


a : ‘ neahs . 

ongress adjourned on August 30 after a longer than usual session, due largely to the extended civil rights debate. 
Thile some important new legislation was enacted and existing programs were continued, the record of the first 
fssion of the 85th Congress was inadequate, when measured against the need for constructive. programs. 


cA me BERD oe ne me 


wo of the most important items enacted were the long overdue and watered down civil rights bill and Senate ratifica- 
on of United States participation in the International Atomic Energy Agency. One of the major advances during 
ue session came from the Supreme Court, rather than Congress, when the Court handed down a number of decisions 
eafhrming constitutional principles which had been weakened in recent years. The decisions are expected to stand 
mg after the voluble Congressional criticism has died away. 


‘he agricultural surplus disposal program was continued for only one year. A stop gap immigration bill was 
aacted, but most of the major immigration and refugee problems remain unsolved. The Senate recorded approval 
ff a United Nations Police Force, and extended the life of its Subcommittee on Disarmament from August 31, 1957 
» January 31, 1958. Three noteworthy investigations were held by Congressional Committees—one on the danger 
Hf atomic fallout, one on foreign aid and one on labor racketeering. 
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Constructive steps not taken 


ad 


he Congress approved, though reluctantly, the Eisenhower Middle East Doctrine. Already the United States Sixth 
leet has made a show of force in the Eastern Mediterranean and the United States is now playing a major role 
1 Middle Eastern power politics. Acute observers believe this Doctrine has made the development of constructive 
ograms of regional economic development and refugee resettlement much more difficult in the Middle East. A 
ajor attempt to solve existing problems and reduce, rather than increase, arms shipments to this tense area would 
=em to have been a wiser policy. 


‘he economy drive in Congress was a factor in cutting the requested sums for such programs as economic aid and 
schnical assistance, international exchange of persons and inspection of the Mexican farm labor program. Domestic 
d foreign military spending were also cut by Congress. These Congressional cuts were supplemented by economy 
noves within the Executive Branch. From time to time the President proposed savings in his 1958 budget. As one 
xample, last year’s Administration sponsored program to increase the life expectancy and improve the health of 
merican Indians by providing better sanitary facilities was not approved by the Administration this year. Budget 


ats in general were supported by the biggest lobby spender in the first half of 1957—an organization dedicated to 
‘ederal economy. 

a addition to economizing on important programs, Congress failed to approve United States participation in OTC, 
n international effort to reduce trade barriers; it failed to approve any measure to help relieve America S desper- 
itely overcrowded schools; it failed to grant statehood to Alaska or Hawaii; and it failed to restrict the military’ s 
md acquisition and use policy. It approved abrogating a 1794 treaty with the Seneca Indians of New York State 
ver the strong objection of the Indians when it appropriated funds to begin construction of the Kinzua Dam. 

of 


"here was no real attempt made by the Congress to deal effectively with the major problem of our time—how to pre- 
ent the H-bombs from falling and end the international arms race. 


alte mk : : 2 
Next month’s Newsletter will discuss appropriations made during the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 
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CONGRESS AND 


MUTUAL SECURITY. The President asked Congress to 
appropriate $3.9 billion in new funds for the fiscal 1958 pro- 
gram. Less than 30% of this request was for non-military 
aid, including $500 million for a new revolving fund for long- 
term economc development loans; $15.5 million to continue 
the United States contribution to the United Nations technical 
assistance program at its present level; and approximately $152 
million for bilateral technical assistance. The President also 
asked for authority to increase the capitalization of the develop- 
ment loan fund in 1959 and 1960 by borrowing from the United 
States Treasury. 


The President’s $3.9 billion request was cut to $2.5 billion by 
the House, August 15, 252-130. On August 28, the Senate 
voted, 62-25, to raise this appropriation to $3.0 billion. The 
Conferees agreed upon $2.8 billion (the above totals do not 
include $667 million carried over from 1957 and reappro- 
priated). 


Under the final bill, $15.5 million is allowed for the United 
Nations technical assistance program, but funds made available 
for United States technical assistance are 18% less than re- 
quested. The appropriation for the development loan fund 
is 40% below what the President wanted. In addition, Congress 
rejected the concept of a long-term economic development fund 
by refusing to authorize any borrowing from the United States 
Treasury in 1959 and 1960. It did, however, agree that the 
President might ask Congress for up to $625 million for the 
fund for fiscal 1959. 


MIDDLE EAST RESOLUTION. Early in 1957 President 
Eisenhower asked Congress to approve an “Eisenhower Doc- 
trine” for the Middle East. This Administration resolution, 
as amended and passed, states that the United States is prepared 
to use armed force to assist any Middle Eastern nation which 
asks for aid against Communist aggression. It authorizes the 
President to enter into military and economic assistance pro- 
grams with the countries in that area, and to expend $200 


million of Mutual Security funds on such programs in fiscal 
1957: 


The Administration’s proposal passed the House, 355-61 on 
January 30. The Senate passed an amended version, 72-19, on 
March 5, and this version was accepted by the House, 350-60, 
March 7. One of the Senate amendments authorized continued 
assistance to the United Nations Emergency Force. The Senate 
rejected an amendment, proposed by Senator Mike Mansfield, 
which called for control of arms shipments into the area. 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUS DISPOSAL. Congress ex- 
tended Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development 


and Assistance Act, for one year with the following changes: 


1) an increase in the authorization for the sale of farm 
surpluses to friendly countries for their currency from $3 


billion to $4 billion. 


2) an increase in the amount available for famine relief 
from $500 million to $800 million. 


3) authorization for the President to barter surpluses with 
Eastern European countries in return for strategic or 
other materials. 


This Administration bill passed the Senate by a voice vote on 
April 1. As it passed the House, 344-7 on June 21, barter with 
“iron curtain” countries was prohibited. The Conference Com- 
mittee removed restrictions on barter with all countries except 
Russia and Communist China. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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ATOMS FOR PEACE. On March 22 the President asked 
Congress to ratify the Statute of the International Atomi 
Energy Agency, a statute creating an international organization 
to develop atomic energy for peaceful purposes. < 


On June 18, the Senate authorized United States participation 
by a 67-19 vote, after including an “understanding” that the 
United States will withdraw from the Agency if the Statute is 
amended, and that amendment is unacceptable to the United 
States Senate. 


. ‘ 
Enabling legislation, as passed by the Senate, August 9, in- 
cluded Senator Bricker’s amendment requiring Congressional 
approval of all future transfers of nuclear materials to the 
Agency (in excess of the amount tentatively offered by the 
President in October 1956). The House deleted the Bricker 
amendment, 298-100, but the Conference Committee restor 
this restrictive provision. This legislation was signed by the | 
President on August 28. . 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. This year 
the Administration asked Congress to raise the ceiling on the 
annual United States contribution to the ILO from $1.75 mil- | 
lion to $3 million. Under the present limitation, the United | 
States is unable to pay its full assessment of 25% of the agency’s | 
budget. gs 


The Senate agreed, June 27, to raise the ceiling to $2 million | 
(S.J.Res. 73). This is now before the House Foreign Affairs | 


Committee and should be considered early next year. 


ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION. On 
April 3 President Eisenhower urged Congress to authorize | 
United States membership in the OTC, a proposed internation 
organization to administer agreements reducing trade barriers 


(H.R. 6630, H.R. 6631). 


These bills are still pending in the House Ways and Measiial 
Committee. No bill has been introduced in the Senate. . A 


UNITED NATIONS POLICE FORCE. In 1957, a number 
of proposals were introduced declaring that one or the other | 
or both Houses of Congress favor the establishment of a perma: | 
nent United Nations force similar in character to the emergency 
force which has been operating in the Middle East. (S.Res. 
15, H.Con.Res. 165-170, H.Res. 367-372, and H.Res. 400.) A. 


S.Res. 15 passed the Senate by a voice vote on August 8. The 
House proposals are still pending before the Foreign Affairs’ 
Committee. ) ® 


Neither of these measures has been acted upon by the Join’ 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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MENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
tAINING AND SERVICE ACT. H.R. 6548, an Adminis- 
tion proposal, authorized the President to issue special calls, 

to July 1959, for doctors, dentists and allied specialists 
der 35 years of age. (Under the Doctor Draft Act, which 
1 : uly 1, physicians and dentists up to age 46 were liable 
call. 


i" 


H.R. 6548 passed the House on May 23 and the Senate on 
June 12. It was signed by the President June 27. 


H.R. 8850, another Administration proposal, authorized the 
President to raise physical and mental standards for peace- 
time draftees. H.R. 8850 was approved by the House on 


August 5; it is still pending before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 


DOMESTIC ISSUES CONSIDERED BY CONGRESS 


VIL RIGHTS. On January 10, President Eisenhower 
~Ed enactment of a four point civil rights bill to: (1) create 
Sommission on Civil Rights empowered to investigate in- 
zements of civil rights (2) expand the civil rights staff of the 
artment of Justice (3) authorize the Attorney General to 
y to the Federal Courts for injunctions to protect civil 
ts (4) authorize the Attorney General to use the same 
edure to protect voting rights. 


p2 President’s proposals (H.R. 6127) passed the House, June 
y a 286-126 vote. Two attempts to amend the bill to 
ride trial by jury (instead of judge) for persons violating 
rt orders intended to protect voting and other rights, were 
pacted 199-167, 163-141. 
June 20, the Senate agreed, 45-39, to place H.R. 6127 
ectly on the Senate Calendar instead of referring the bill 
pthe Judiciary Committee, a civil rights graveyard. Debate 
an July 16 and centered about: part (3) which was almost 
ely eliminated on July 24 by a 52-38 vote; and part 
which was amended, 51-42, August 2, to guarantee jury 
als in nearly all criminal contempt cases, not only those 
sing out of H.R. 6127. The amended bill was accepted by 
Senate on August 7, 72-18. 


_ 


finally agreed upon by both Houses (in the House, 279-97, 
gust 27; in the Senate 60-15, August 29), H.R. 6127 in- 
des most of the Senate provisions but restricts the jury 
al amendment to cases involving voting rights. Under this 
| amendment, criminal contempt cases arising under H.R. 
will be tried at the discretion of the judge—with or 
hout a jury. If, however the judge, acting alone, sentences 
spewed more than 45 days in jail dr fines him more than 
), the defendant may demand a new trial before a jury. 
|. 6127 was approved by the President in September. 


LIBERTIES. The Department of Justice asked Con- 
ss to clarify and/or circumscribe some of the recent Supreme 
itt decisions: (1) the Jencks decision, in which the Court 
ed that, for the purposes of cross-examination, the defense 
-a criminal case brought by the United States is entitled to 
“pect relevant prior reports by Government witnesses. The 
rurt held that if the Government refuses to produce such re- 
rts the case must be dismissed. (2) The Mallory decision 
Fich requires that an accused person must be promptly 
-aigned. 


Erencks bill as passed, (Senate, 74-2, House, 315-0) accepts 
- basic principle of the Supreme Court decision. Yet it limits 
. data that must be made available to the defense, authorizes 
- Court to declare a mistrial or strike the testimony of the 
cness if the United States refuses to produce a relevant report, 
J goes beyond the issues in the Jencks case to forbid pre- 
al disclosure of a witness’s statements. 


¢ Mallory bills (including H.R. 8600, H.R. 8624) are still 
fore the House Judiciary Committee. 


RIGHT TO TRAVEL. Several members of Congress sub- 
mitted legislation establishing passport procedures: S. 2416 
incorporates the passport recommendations of the Commission 
on Government Security, S. 2770 defines conditions under 
which the right to travel may be restricted, H.R. 5612 prohibits 
issuing a passport to a Communist. S.Con.Res. 21 and H.Con. 
Res. 153 deal with the right-to-travel of reporters. 


All of these proposals are still in committee and may be con- 
sidered in 1958. 


IMMIGRATION. — Both the Administration and individual 
Congressmen advanced many proposals to amend the McCarran- 
Walter Act of 1952. The more far-reaching bills suggested 
removing or modifying the national origins system which dis- 
criminates in favor of northern Europeans, increasing and/or 
reallocating quotas, providing for emergency admissions such 
as those necessitated by the Hungarian uprising and the orphan 
situation in the Far East, and modifying deportation proce- 
dures. 


On August 21 the Senate passed a compromise bill, S. 2792, 
65-4, which attempts to alleviate some of the hardships imposed 
by the present law: it provides for the reunification of families, 
the entry of alien orphans and the waiving of fingerprinting 
requirements. It eliminates,the mortgages incurred against 
quotas under the Displaced Persons Act and other special 
legislation, and authorizes the admission of 18,656 refugees, 
including some 14,000 “refugee-escapees” from Communist 


areas and the Middle East. 


The House added several technical amendments to S. 2792 
(August 28, 293-58) and these amendments were accepted by 
the Senate. S. 2792 was signed by the President in September. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAII. The House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs reported an Alaskan 
statehood bill (H.R. 7999) on June 25; the Senate Committee 
reported bills providing statehood for both areas (S. 49, S. 50) 
on August 29, It is hoped that these measures will be con- 
sidered early in 1958. 


INDIAN LEGISLATION. (a) Policy Proposals. In 1953 
Congress declared that Federal responsibility in Indian affairs 
should be terminated at the earliest possible date (H.Con.Res. 
108.) In 1957 several Congressmen proposed a different 
policy: that termination should not be imposed upon Indians, 
and that the Bureau of Indian Affairs should concentrate upon 
helping Indian communities raise their living standards 


(S.Con.Res. 3, H.Con.Res. 155, H.Con.Res. 160.) 
Hearings on S.Con.Res. 3 were held in May and July. The 


Department of Interior testified that “passage of this resolution 
would be most unfortunate” as any reversal of H.Con.Res. 108 
might discourage Indian initiative. S.Con.Res. 3 has not been 
reported to the Senate and no action has been taken on H.Con. 


Res. 155 and H.Con.Res. 160. 
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(b) Consent Legislation. Several bills were introduced this ses- 
sion (S. 331, H.R. 3493, H.R. 3790) to require Indian consent 
before jurisdiction over civil and criminal matters on Indian 
reservations may be turned over to a state (see Public Law 280, 


83d Congress). 


None of these bills has been acted upon by the Congressional 
Committees to which they were referred. 


(c) Termination Deferred. Termination of Federal super- 
vision over the Klamath and Menominee Indians was approved 
by Congress in 1954 and scheduled for completion in 1958. 
Neither of these programs has proceeded as planned, and this 
year bills were introduced to extend final termination to 1961 


(Klamath-S. 469, Menominee-H.R. 6322.) 


S. 469 was amended by Congress to provide for final termina- 
tion as of August 1960; it was signed by the President .August 
14. H.R. 6322 passed the House, August 19, was amended and 
passed the Senate, August 26. The Conferees were unable to 
meet and agree on a compromise bill, so H.R. 6322 carries over 
to 1958. 


FEDERAL AID TO SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION. = This 
year the President asked Congress to initiate a 4-year program 
of grants-in-aid to the states, totaling $325 million a year, these 
grants to be apportioned in accordance with need and size of 
school age population. House Democrats proposed grants total- 
ing up to $600 million a year for 6 years, such grants to be 
apportioned on a straight population basis. The House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor approved a compromise bill, 
H.R. 1, which provided for Federal grants of $300 million a 
year for 5 years, to be distributed on the basis of need and size 
of school population. 


An amendment prohibiting the allocation of any funds to 
segregated school districts was added to H.R. 1 during floor 
debate on July 25 (136-105). Supporters of Federal aid feared 
this amendment would defeat the bill and agreed to substitute 
the President’s proposal. Before this substitution could be voted 
on, opponents moved to kill the bill by striking the enacting 
clause from H.R. 1. This motion carried 208-203. 


LIQUOR CONTROL. Several measures on advertising, use 
and effects of alcohol were introduced: H.R. 2220 to establish 
a Medical Advisory Committee on Alcoholism in the Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; H.R. 301, H.R. 1009 
H.R. 1111, S. 4, S. 593 to prohibit serving alcoholic beverage: 
on airlines; and S. 582 and H.R. 4835 to prohibit advertisin 


liquor in interstate commerce. 


These bills were referred to the Committees on Interstate anc 
Foreign Commerce. The Senate Committee completed hearing: 
on S. 4 and S. 593, but no other action was taken by eithe 


Committee. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER. Various proposals were mad 
(including S. 1213, S. 1497, and H.R. 3029) to assure mor 
merciful deaths for the millions of animals and fowls slaughterec 


> 


and sold in interstate commerce each year. z 


A compromise bill, H.R. 8308, was reported by the House Agri 
culture Committee on July 9. This bill will be considered by 
the House next year. No action has been scheduled by th 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


LAND WITHDRAWAL. Thirteen bills were introduced te 
establish controls over the acquisition and use of public land; 
for military purposes. (The military now controls 30.7 million 
acres in the 48 states and Alaska.) H.R. 5538 provided thai 
withdrawal or reservation of more than 5,000 acres of public 
lands must be approved by Congress, and hunting and fishing 
on military installations must be in accordance with the fish 
and game laws of the area. 


H.R. 5538 passed the House, April 11. The bill was amende 
and passed the Senate, August 20. The House did not accep 
the Senate amendment, so H.R. 5538 carries over to 1958. 


WILDERNESS BILL. Eight bills were introduced this ses 
sion to establish a national policy for preserving wildernes: 


areas in the United States (including S. 1176, H.R. 1960). 


The Public Lands Subcommittees of the House and Senat 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committees held hearings on thal 
measures, but no further action was taken. 


BILLBOARD ADVERTISING. Bills to control billboar 
advertising along the 41,000 mile Federal interstate high 
system were introduced in both Houses. 


None of these bills was reported to either House—a tribute 
to the effectiveness of the billboard lobby. 
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*HURCHES STUDY SOCIAL 
ACTION RESOLUTIONS FOR 
sLEVELAND CONVENTION 


More than 8,000 Disciples of Christ 
‘hurches will have an opportunity to study 
ocial action resolutions to be presented to 
ie International Convention of the Dis- 
yples of Christ, October 10-16, 1957, at 
leveland, Ohio. 


In an effort to encourage mature con- 
sderations of the issues the Department 
‘Social Welfare mailed a copy of its pro- 
osed Statement on Social Issues to the 
murches three months in advance of the 
~nvention. Delegates will be asked to ap- 
“ove resolutions dealing with economic 
“e, social welfare, United Nations, dis- 
mament, immigration and refugees, cap- 
punishment, alcohol and other nar- 
stics, and race relations. 


In the area of economic life the pro- 
d statement would approve Govern- 
t support for declining farm prices 
programs to aid low-income farmers 
job relocation; extension of the mini- 
wage; technical assistance and eco- 
ic development in the underdeveloped 
eas by the United States and United 
ions; and membership by the U.S. in 
e Organization for Trade Cooperation, 
international tariff regulating body. 


Churches also are asked in the state- 
t to support brotherhood agencies 
king with such social welfare concerns 
the aging, juvenile delinquency, prison- 
rehabilitation, alcoholism, mental ill- 
$s, orphans, immigrants and refugees, 
d the handicapped. 


The United Nations is recognized in the 
oposal as still mankind’s best political 
ppe for peace. Present disarmament ef- 
are supported and an end to hydro- 
bomb testing is urged under a system 
international inspection. Legislation is 
spported that would revise the McCar- 
n-Walter Immigration Act by amending 
2 national origins quotas system, in- 
=asing the annual quota by 65,000 to 
}0,000, and permitting American citi- 
ns to adopt some 2,500 orphans each 
sar, 


=PTEMBER, 1957 


Capital punishment is viewed by the 
proposed resolution as a “vindictive and 
misleading practice that has no place in a 
Christian or even partially Christian cul- 
ture.” 


Disciples of Christ churches are asked 
in the alcohol statement to squarely con- 
front members with a discussion of the 
abstinence vs. moderation issue. The 
statement goes on to say that only a pro- 
gram that confronts Christians with the 
issue at the local level will be meaningful 
in the field of alcohol and other narcotics 
education. 


Churches are urged in the statement on 
race to put “principles into practice” by 
making it unmistakably clear that people 
of all races are welcome. Brotherhood 
agencies also are asked to bring their pol- 
icies into line with established convictions. 


RoBerRT A. FANGMEIER 


DISCIPLES’ HOMES OPENED 
TO FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Seven Disciples of Christ homes are 
among the 101 opened by Protestant fam- 
ilies to high school students from Austria 
and Germany as a part of the Internation- 
al Christian Youth Exchange (ICYE). 
Twenty-three American youth, including 
1 Disciple teen-ager, will live and study 
in Germany and Austria during the 1957- 
1958 school year. 


Miss Suzanne Blood, Waterloo, Iowa, 
is the Disciple high school student who 
will live with a German family. Her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Blood, will in 
turn entertain Kurt Alrecht Koder from 
West Berlin. Other Disciple host families 
and their foreign student guests are: 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles F. Bailey, Ballinger, 
Texas (Giegfried Pertl, Willersdorf, Aus- 
tria); Mr. and Mrs. Theron Beeson, Paris, 
Ill. (Gunter Dechant, Stockingweg, Ger- 
many); Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Brashier, 
Washington, Ind. (Christel Geil, West Ber- 
lin); Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Johnson, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. (Gorig Brunner, Hamburg, 
Germany); Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Johnson, 
Des Moines, Iowa (Sibylle Raspe, Porto 
Alegre, Brazil); Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Muckley, Canton, Ohio (Joachim Bauer, 
Weidenburg, Germany). 


Mrs. Ruth Milner, through the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, UCMS, coordi- 
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FRENCH COUPLE 
(Continued from Page 1) 


of Christian Churches, Jarvis College and 
the Disciples Work Camp Committee. 


Following the Jarvis Camp this dedi- 
cated and inspiring couple attended the 
International CYF Commission meetings 
at Canton, Missouri, and DSF Ecclesia at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Mr. and Mrs, Lochard, who are the par- 
ents of five children, will sail for home 
about September 1. 

—RuvTH E. MILner. 


CLARENCE JORDAN 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Work Executive, UCMS, Indianapolis; 
and Mr. Rhodes Thompson, First Chris- 
tian Church, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


“Peace Budget" 


Up for review at DPF meetings will be 
the “Peace Budget” totaling $1,425, an- 
nounced by the Executive Committee last 
April. Letters were mailed to all members 
urging them to “tax themselves” for 
peace. By August a total of $877.50 had 
been received. 


In addition to the $350 already con- 
tributed to Koinonia Farm, a check for 
$100 was transmitted to the budget oi the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, the agency administering the tech- 
nical assistance program of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. The contribution was intended 
as an expression of DPF confidence in the 
essential nature of the foreign economic 
aid program of the Government. The 
transmittal of the money to ICA was ar- 
ranged by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
who praised the DPF action in a speech 
in the Senate. 


DPF again will have a booth in the ex- 
hibition hall of the Public Auditorium. 


Ropert A. FANGMEIER 


nates the Disciples end of the ICYE pro- 
gram which also includes Episcopalians, 
Brethren, Evangelical and Reformed and 
Congregational-Christian churches. 
RosBert A, FANGMEIER. 


ee  aeWELeITER  BAGE SEVEN 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


YOUR DEPARTMENT'S 
MANUAL 


Do you have your new Christian Action 
and Community Service Manual? It is 
now available. It is written in a fresh, 
“down-to-earth style,” that addresses it- 
self to the lay person as well as the clergy. 


It ls Composed of Three Sections 


Section I. “Your Department of Chris- 
tian Action and Community Service— 
What It Is.” Seven chapters comprise this 
section. They are: “Why Christian Action 
and Community Service’—“A Pattern 
For Organization” —‘‘Your Department’s 
First Steps” —“The Whole Church Goes 
to School”—“Your Department Is on the 
Team”—‘Know Your Allies”—and 
“Your Department Plans a Year’s Pro- 
gram.” 


Section IT. “Your Department of Chris- 
tian Action and Community Service— 
What It Does.” Here we have nine chap- 
ters outlining many areas in which the 
church must be concerned if it is to wit- 
ness effectively. They are: “Money, Jobs, 
and People”—‘‘Housing Affects Spiritual 
Growth”—“Health Education and Recre- 
ation”—“How Good Is Your City?”— 
“Open Doors For All God’s Children” — 
“For the World’s Helpless and Hungry” 
—‘Christian Republicrats”’—“The For- 
gotten, Unloved and Neglected”—and 
“Blessed Are the Peacemakers.” 


Section III—“Tools for Your Task,” 
lists a number of supplementary resources 
in order to help your department do an 
effective job. 


The new manual is the basic piece of 
material for the discussing, understanding 
and development of a dynamic depart- 
ment of Christian Action and Community 
Service in the local church. Order from 
the Christian Board of Publication, Box 
179, St. Louis 3, Missouri, Price 60c. 

Tuomas J. Grirrin 


WORLD ORDER SUNDAY 
Resource Material 

® “The Will To Peace”—a little book 
that would be very helpful in a discussion 
of world peace. It could be used as a basis 
for a group’s discussion. The author seeks 
to get across the fact, that “. . . despite all 
portents of disaster, peace in the full 
sense, no armistice but a true reign of law 
replacing war, is possible and is therefore 
an aim which can be reasonably pursued,” 
and that, “peace can be attained only on 
condition of justice, humility and compas- 
sion prevailing in our Nation’s soul.” 


@ “Man’s New Hope—A Religious Ap- 
proach to Foreign Aid.” This book chal- 
lenges the minds and consciences of 
church members regarding Foreign Aid. 
It points out that churches have a great 
and distinctive responsibility to help de- 
velop a moral climate in this country in 
which a long-range, effective program of 
foreign aid can be conducted. 
® Order each of the above from: The 


_ Church Peace Union, 170 East 64th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 


MANY RACES— 
ONE BROTHERHOOD 


What progress are Disciples of Christ 
making in the field of race relations as it 
relates, directly to the church? The little 
booklet, “Many Races—One Brother- 


‘Copy For your ihformation. 


hood”—will be of inestimable value iny 
helping you answer this question. Here 


-you will find data on the racial cofnposi- 


tian of Disciples congregations, a listing 
of some of the congregations across the 
United States with more than one race in | 
their membership, summary charts of the 
congregations that include two or more 
races in its membership, statistics on our 
agencies and institutions as they relate to 
the problem of race relations, questions 
and answers on the Disciples of Christ and 
desegregation, suggestions for the direc- | 
tion in which the church should move, and _ 
a listing of resource materials to help Dis- 
ciples come to grips with the many press- 
ing problems involved in working for a 
racially inclusive fellowship. . 


This booklet helps us look toward the 
day when “. . . the oneness” of the church | 
will be made apparent by the breaking 
down of the barriers of racial judgment 
and racial selection. Barriers that make it 
possible now for the vast majority of the 
1,900,000 members of the Disciples of 
Christ to live all their lives without know- 
ing personally any Disciples of another 
race.” 


Your department will want to secure 
one of these informational and ready ref- 
erence booklets. (Order from the Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, Box 179, St. 
Louis, 50c per copy.) 


* Second-class mail privileges a 


authorized at 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


~~ 


